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From the Christian Spectator. 
Memoir of the Rev. Sylvester Larned. 


Died at New Orleans, August 31st, 1820, 
of the yellow fever, the Rev. Sy_vesreR 
Larnep, aged 24 years, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Charch in that place. 





The unusual interest which the death of | 


Mr. L. has excited in various parts of our 
country, seems to demand that some brief 
sketch of his life and character should be 
given to the public. He was born in Pitts- 
field, Mass. and was the son of the late 
Col. Larned, who is known as having been 
extensively engaged in public life. In early 
life he was remarkable for sprightliness 
and gaiety of temper, and as soon as his 
mind began to develop itself, he gave de- 
cisive indications of a superior genius. 
He was graduated at Middlebury College 
with great reputation, in the year 1813, at 
the early ageof 17. It was during the last 
year of his college life, that he became 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
religion, and gave evidence of having ex- 
perienced its power in his own soul. 

college friends who were with him during 
this interesting period, have often borne 
their testimony to the deep and awful pun- 
gency of his convictions, and to the de- 
lightful change which succeeded, and 
seemned to pervade his whole character. 
From this time, the great purposes of his 
life were changed, and he determined to 
devote himself to God, in the ministry of 
the gospel. In any profession he might 


have risen toa station of eminence, and at | 
the bar particularly, his talents might have | 


secured to him the highest reputation : but 
to preach the religion of Jesus, and to be 
instrumental in converting souls to God, 
he considered the most honourable and 
delightful of all employments. Accord- 
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ingly, soon after he left college, he com- | 
menced his preparation for the ministry in | 


the Theological Institution at Andover; 


but was induced from some local consider- | 


ations, at an early period of his course, to 
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transfer his relation to the sister seminary 
at Princeton. It was here that the writer 
of this article had the happiness to form 
an acquaintance with him, which, at the 
time, was a source of the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, and now that he is dead, is associated 
with the most tender and melancholy re- 
collections. 

During the period of his connexion 
with the seminary, he exhibited marks of 
intellectual greatness, which left no doubt, 
that if his life was spared, he would fill 
some station of distinguished usefu!ness in 
the church. At the same time, it was often 
remarked by those who were his r.ost inti- 
mate companions, and who had known him 
from the period of his first religious im- 
pressions, that the evidence of his Christian 
character daily became brighter and more 
unquestionable. The part which he often 
took in the private religious exercises of 
the students, showed that his heart was 
powerfully impressed with the great reali- 
ties of religion, and particularly with the 
magnitude and responsibility of the minis- 
terial office. 

In the summer of 1817, having com- 
pleted a regular course of theological stu- 
dy, he was licensed to preach the gospel. 
From the first impression which was made 
on the public mind by his appearance in 
the pulpit, it was evident that he would be 
distinguished in his profession. His name 
was very soon associated with the highest 
powers of pulpit eloquence, and wherever 
he went, the intelligence that he was to 
preach, became the signal for an over- 
whelming congregation. Within a few 
weeks after his licensure, he was ordained 
by the Presbytery of New York, with re- 
ference to a mission, which he had for 
some time been contemplating, through the 
western states to New Orleans. The de- 
plorable immorality and licentiousness for 
which that city had long been so remarka- 
ble, awakened his interest and compassion, 
and induced a resolution to make an effort 
for their moral and religious improvement. 
He seemed to have been convinced, from a 
diligent attention to the indications of Pro- 
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vidence, that this was the sphere in which 
his exertions were most demanded, and to 
which his duty plainly directed him. 

In the succeeding autumn he set out on 
his intended mission, and after travelling 
through most of the western states, he 
reached the place of his destination early 
in the winter. On his first arrival at New 





Orleans, a general and unprecedented in-— 


terest was awakened by his preaching, and 
every thing seemed to indicate that Provi- 
dence had sent liii.thither to effect a great 


revolution in the character of that city. 


The uncommon majesty with which he 
exhibited the truths of the gospel, the al- 
most magic power by which he entranced 


and rivetted his hearers, drew after him a | 


multitude composed of all classes from the 
highest to the lowest in society. It soon 
became an object with some of the most 
respectable and influential gentlemen in 
the city,to secure his permanent settlement 
among them, and measures were accord- 
ingly taken to accomplish the design. Mr. 
L. listened to their proposals, and as soon 
as was convenient formed a Presbyterian 
church, of which he consented to become 
the pastor. In the spring of 1818, he made 
a visit to this part of the country, with a 
view not only to escape the sickly climate 


of New Orleans during the summer, but to | 
negotiate for the building of a house of | 


worship for the use of his congregation. 
During this visit, which was the last that 
he ever made to his native region, he 
preached in most of our northern cities, 
and left an impression of his solemn and 
overwhelming eloquence, which it is be- 
lieved will not soon be forgotten. Early 
in the succeeding autumn he returned to 
New Orleans, where he was received by 
his congregation with expressions of in- 
creased affection, and resumed his minis- 
terial labours among them with renewed 
zeal andalacrity. By his persevering ex- 
ertions, he succeeded in obtaining the 
amount necessary for the erection of a 
large and elegant church, which was open- 
ed in the summer of 1819. . 

In the course of the summer, Mr. L. left 
the city and retired for two or three months 
a considerable distance into the country. 
After the ravages of the fever had gone by, 
he seturned to his congregation, and never 
afterwards left them for any considerable 
time, till his labours were terminated by 
death. In the autumn of this year, he was 
married to Miss Wyer, an amiable and re- 
spectable lady, formerly of Newburyport, 
Mass. 

In the course of the last winter, he re- 
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ceived a call to settle in the First Presby- 
terian Church in Baltimore; but though 
there were many circumstances which ren- 
dered it extremely desirable to him to 
leave New Orleans, he negatived the invi- 
tation, froma conviction that the interests 
of the church required him to remain. On 
the return of the warm season, contrary to 
the expectations and wishes of his distant 
friends, he determined to make the bold 
experiment of remaining in the city dur- 
ing the sickly months. We cannot but 
think that he misjudged in regard to his 
duty ; and yet we have the fullest convic- 
tion that his motives were such as became 
a devoted minister of Christ. His con- 
duct in leaving the city the preceding year, 
had been unjustly censured by some of his 
congregation, and he wished to convince 
them, that he was really devoted to their 
interests, and the world, that he shrunk 
from no sacrifice which the cause of his 
Master was supposed to demand. 1T'll 
near the close of August, he was flattered 
with the expectation that the city would 
escape ina great degree, the distressing 
calamity by which it had usually been 
visited ; but at that time the fever suddenly 
appeared with almost unprecedented ma- 
lignity, and seemed to threaten the de- 
struction of the whole population. On tne 
last Sabbath in August, Mr. 1. appointed a 
day to be observed by his ciiurch as a sea- 
son of public humiliation and prayer, that 
God would avert the distressing judgment 
which was then hanging over their city. 
On the evening of the same day, he was 
himself seized with the fever, but in the 
early stage of it, strong hopes were enter- 
tained that it would take a favourable turn, 
and he would speedily be restored. But 
after two or three days, it was found that 
his symptoms were growing more alarm- 
ing, and very soon, that his disease was too 
obstinate to yield to the power of medi- 
cine. When this distressing fact came to 
“be realized, it was a moment of the deep- 
est concern, and the intelligence seemed to 
cast an additional shade of gloom over that 


devoted city. During the four or five days , 


that his sickness continued, his reason for 
the most part remained unimpaired, and 
he was. enabled to leave his dying testi- 
mony to the excellence of that religion, 
which it had been his delightful employ- 
ment to preach to others. As he approach- 
ed the final conflict, he was calm and col- 
lected, and left the world with the prospect 
of entering on an exceeding great re- 
ward. ‘The excellence of his character in 
the various relations which he sustained, 
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receives a striking testimony, from the an- 
guish of his afflicted widow, the tears and 
lamentations of a large circle of friends, 
and the bursting hearts of a whole congre- 
gation. | 

It is not designed to give a full length 
portrait of Mr. Larned’s character: all 
that will be attempted is the exhibition of 
a few of the most prominent traits. His 
intellect was unusually bold and vigorous, 
and fitted to grasp a mighty subject with 
the greatest advantage. ‘The operations 
of his mind were also exceedingly rapid, 
and the facility with which he investigated 
a difficult subject, or acquired knowledge 
of any kind, would seem almost incredi- 
ble. But the most prominent feature of 
his mind, and that which so often threw an 
air of magic around his public perform- 
ances, was an eloquent and powerful ima- 
gination. Hardly any subject could be 
introduced but he would gather about it at 
pleasure a throng of the most brilliant and 
fascinating images. Weare willing to ad- 
mit that this was one secret of the prodi- 
gious effect which was produced by his 
preaching. His mind was so fertile in 
beautiful images, that almost every sub- 
ject which he touched, received a deep 
tinge from his imagination. 

The style of Mr. Larned’s eloquence 
was strikingly bold, and yet was happily 
conformed to the most refined and elegant 
models. It partook more of the French 
than of the English manner; and if it was 
faulty in any respect, we believe it was 
this; that there might sometimes be danger 
of its making a stronger impression on the 
imagination than the heart. His sentences 
were unusually raajestic and harmonious, 
his gestures and attitudes pertinent and 
commanding, and his voice susceptible of 
all the variations from the most awful tone 
of severity or majesty, down to the most 
gentle note of persuasion. ‘Though we do 
not think it safe for most persons to aim 
at this kind of oratory which Mr. L. exem- 
plified, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that so far as our knowledge extends, he 
was, in this style of eloquence, without a 
rival. We do not however decide whether 
this kind of speaking is, on the whole, the 
best, when we say that no other man, of 
whom we have any knowledge, has the 
same power which Mr. L. possessed, of 
rousing and melting his congregation at 
pleasure. The eagerness with which he 
was inquired for when he visited our cities, 
the crowds which followed in all direc- 














tions to listen to his eloquence, the solemn 
stillness and intensevfee ing which uni- | 










formly pervaded his audience, all bear tes- 
timony to his talents, which cannot be 
mistaken. 

Mr. Larned’s christian and ministerial 
character was strongly marked by an af- 
fectionate and persevering zeal in the 
cause of his Master. The superior ener- 
gies of his mind, the uncommon ardour of 
his feelings, and his native resolution and 
perseverance, were all brought into the 
service of religion. His success in meet- 
ing the obstacles which existed to the 
erection of his church, is a good proof of 
his uncommon address, and of the energy 
of his resolution. His public performances, 
and particularly his prayers, seemed to be 
the effusion of a soul that was enrapped 
in the service, and panting for the glory of 
Christ. We remember more than once toe 
have heard him, when unexpectedly called 


| to make an occasional prayer, address the 


throne of grace with a pertinence, solem- 
nity and majesty, which has melted and 
overwheimed the congregation. His ex- 
temporaneous powers, we believe, have 
rarely been equalled. We have seen him 
rise on the impulse of the moment te 
speak on a subject of importance, and as 
he became warm with his subject, carry an 
assembly composed of his daily associates, 
wherever he pleased. 

It would gratify our feelings, if it would 
not protract this article too far, to dwell 
on many other traits of Mr. L.’s character, 
and particularly to embody some of our 
recollections of what he was in the more 
retired walks of private and social life. 
We shall never forget the vivacity that 
kindled in his eye, the smile of cheerful- 
ness and affection that played over his 
countenance, the cordial and grateful wel- 
come with which he always met his friends, 
and the sprightliness and brilliancy which 
shed a charm over his conversation. When 
we think of the uncommon qualities which 
he possessed, and the rank to which he 
had already risen in public opinion, we are 
to remember that the day on which his 
death occurred, only completed his 24th 
year. Had he lived—but we dare not 
trust ourselves to think of what he might 
have been, or how much he might have 
done, lest it should lead us to indulge sen- 
timents of complaint against the righteous 
providence of God. ‘Though we cannot 
but consider his death as one of the most 
unpropitious events te the church which 
have for a long time occurred, it should not 
abate our confidence in Him who we know 
orders all things well, even when we can- 
not discern the kindness of his dispensa- 
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4 LETTERS FROM DR. JOHNSON. 


tions. But his death should be improved, 
and especially by those of us who are en- 
ed inthe same sacred employment which 

e has left, to check the ardour of our 
attachment to the world, to make us more 
diligent in our holy calling, and more de- 
sirous to finish our course with joy. ‘The 
church may indeed rock amidst the billows 
of adversity, the tempests may beat around 
her, and seem to threaten her final destrac- 
tion, but she has nothing to fear. Though 
our brightest hopes of her prosperity may 
prematurely set in disappointment and 
gloom, though her ministers to whom our 
weakness and short-sightedness had assign- 
ed an illustrious part, may be taken away 
while they are yet entering on their career, 
the God who controls her destinies, will 
cause light to shine out of darkness. ‘The 
church then is safe, notwithstanding these 
dark dispensations ; but it cannot be safe 
for us, to neglect to improve them. Larned 
is gone, as we confidently believe, to join 
the assembly of the just: while he lives in 


our fond and affectionate recollections, let | 


us remember that the best tribute which 
we can pay to his memory, is to be attract- 
ed by the lustre of his example, to a more 
faithful discharge of our duty. 


ADELPHOS. 


LETTERS FROM DR. JOHNSON, 
From Dr. Johnson to a Young Clergyman, a Fel- 
low of a College in Cambridge. 

Bolt-Court, Aug. 30, 1780. 

Dear Sir—Not many days ago Dr. Law- 
rence showed me a letter, in which you 
make mention of me; I hope, therefore, 
you will not be displeased that I endeavour 
to preserve your good will by some ubser- 
vations which your letter suggested to me. 

You are afraid of falling into some im- 
proprieties in the daily service, by reading 
to an audience that requires no exactness. 
Your fear, I hope, secures you from danger. 
They who contract absurd habits are such 
as have no fear. It is impossible to do the 
same thing very often without some pecu- 
liarity of manner; but that manner may be 
good or bad, and a little care will at least 
preserve it from being bad; to make it very 
good, there must, I think, be something of 
natural or casual felicity, which cannot be 
taught. 

Your present method of making your 
sermons seems very judicious. Few fre- 
quent preachers can be supposed to have 
sermons more their own than yours will 
be. Take care to register somewhere or 
other the authors from whom your several 














_ what perhaps you now t 
_ to forget. 


discourses are borrowed, and do not ima- 
gine that you shall wy a remember even 
ink it impossible 


My advice, however, is, that you at- 
tempt from time to time an original ser- 
mon, and in the labour of composition do 
not burden your mind with too much at 
once; do not exact from yourself, at one 
effort of excogitation, propriety of thought 
and elegance of expression. Invent first, 
and then embellish. Tne production of 
something, where nothing was before, is an 
act of greater energy than the expansion 
or decoration of the thing produced. Set 
down diligently your thoughts, as they rise, 


in the first words that occur, and when you 


have matter, you will easily give it form; 
nor perhaps will this method be always ne- 
cessary; for by habit your thoughts and 
diction will flow together. 

The composition of sermons is not very 
difficult: the divisions not only help the 
memory of the hearer, but direct the judg- 
ment of the writer; they supply sources of 
invention, and keep every part in its pro- 
per place. 

What I like least in your letter is your 
account of the manners of your parish; 
from which I gather, that it has been long 
neglected by the parson. The dean of 
Carlisle,* who was then a little rector in 
Northamptonshire, told me that it might be 
discerned whether or no there was a cler- 
gyman resident in the parish, by the civil 
or savage manners of the people. Sucha 
congregation as yours stands in much need 
of reformation; and I would not have you 
think it impossible to reform them. A very 
savage parish was civilized by a decayed 
gentlewoman, who came among them to 
teach a petty school. My learned friend, 
Dr. Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was a 
young man, had the care of a neighbour- 
ing parish for fifteen pounds a year, which 


- he was never paid; but he counted it a con- 


venience that it compelled him to make a 
sermon weekly. One woman he could not 
bring to the communion; and when he re- 


proved or exhorted her, she only answered’ 


that she was no scholar. He was advised 
to set some good woman or man of the pa- 
rish, a little wiser than herself, to talk to 
her in language level to her mind. Such 
honest, I may call them holy, artifices, must 
be practised by every clergyman, for all 
means must be tried by which souls may be 
saved. ‘Talk to your people, however, as 
much as you can, and you will find, that 





* Dr. Percy. 
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SOLUTION OF OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 5 


the more frequently you converse with 
them upon religious subjects, the more wil- 
lingly they will attend, and the more sub- 
missively they will learn. A clergyman’s 
diligence always makes him venerable. I 
think I have now only to say, that in the 
momentous work you have undertaken, I 
pray God to bless you. 
I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
Sam. JOHNSON. 


From Dr. Johnson to Warren Hastings, esquire, 
Governor General in Bengal. 


January 9, 1781. 

Sir—Amidst the importance and multi- 
plicity of affairs in which your great office 
engages you, I take the liberty of recalling 
your attention for a moment to literature, 
and will not prolong the interruption by an 
apology, which your character makes need- 
less. 

Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known and 
long esteemed in the India House, after 
having translated Tasso, has undertaken 
Ariosto. How well he is qualified for his 
undertaking he has already shown. He is 
desirous, sir, of your favour in promoting 
his proposals, il tens me by supposing 
that my testimony may advance his in- 
terest. 

It is a new thing for a clerk of the In- 
dia House to translate poets—it is new for 
a governor of Bengal to patronise learn- 
ing. That he may find his ingenuity re- 
warded, and that learning may flourish 


under your protection, is the wish of, sir, | ; — 
0g ; >"? | and to this only is this phenomenon to be 


your most humble servant, 
Sam. Jonnson. 


— 
From an Old Magazine. 


Solution of Optical Phenomena-—Part of 
a Letter from the late James Logan, of 
Philadelphia, to the late Sir Hans 
Sloane. From an original MS. com- 
municated by Peter Collinson, Esq. , 


It may perhaps be needless now to add 
any thing in confirmation of Doctor Wal- 
lis’s solution of the sun and moon appear- 
ing so much larger at rising and setting, 
than in a greater altitude; though some 
have gone on very absurdly, and still go 
on to account for it frem vapours; which 
[ remember was given me in my youth for 
the true cause of it. 

It is true, indeed, that it is these vapours 
in the atmosphere alone, that make those 
bodies, when very near to the horizon, ap- 
pear in a spheroidical form, by refracting, 
and thereby raising (to sight) the lower 











limb more than the upper, yet these can || 





be no cause of the other. Sun or moon, 
each subtending about half a degree, ap- 
pears in the meridian of the breadth of 
eight or ten inches, to some eyes more, and 
to others less, and in the horizon to be two 
or three feet, more or less, according to the 
extent of ground they are seen over. 

But if one has an opportunity, as I have 
here frequently had, of seeing the sun rise 
or set over a small eminence at the dis- 
tance of a mile or two, with tall trees 
standing on it pretty close, as is usual in 
woods, without underwood, his body will 
then appear to be ten or twelve feet in 
breadth, according to the distance and cir- 
cumstances of the trees he is seen through; 
and where there has been some thin un- 
derwood, or a few saplings, I have observed 
that the sun setting red, has appeared 
through them like a large extensive flame, 
as if some house was on fire beyond them. 

Now the reason of this is obvious, viz. 
that being well acquainted with trees, the 
ideas of the space they take up are ina 
manner fixed, and as one of those trees 
subtends an angle at the eye, perhaps not 
exceeding two or three seconds, and would 
scarcely be distinguishable, were it not for 
the strong light behind them, the sun’s dia- 
meter of above thirty inches, takes in se- 
veral of them, and therefore will naturally 
be judged vastly larger. Hence it is evi- 
dent, that those bodies appear greater or 
less, according to the objects interposed, 
or taken in by the eye on viewing them, 


imputed. J. Locan. 


Part of a second Letter from James Logan 
to Sir Hans Sloane. 


I observed the ingenious gentleman, Ste- 
phen Hales, in his Vegetable Statics, to 
mention that phenomenon of the streaks or 
darts of lightning in thunder storms appear- 
ing crooked and angular (I do not remem- 
ber his words) as a thing unaccounted for, 
and therefore guessed at a solution of it; 
but if I mistake not, I some time since dis- 
covered the true one, which was this :—- 
Having a sash window, glazed with bad or 
waved glass, and sitting about twelve feet 
distance from it, one of my people was car- 
rying by that window, at some distance 
from it, a long lath on his shoulder, which 
through that glass, appeared to my view 
exactly in the form that those streaks of 
lightning are seen, and as thunder is gene- 
rally pictured in the hand of Jupiter. And 
any one with such wavy glass, may very 
easily make the like experiment. 

Now, it is evident that the clouds are 
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ON THE STATURE AND 


generally distinct collections of vapours 
like fleeces, and therefore that the rays of 
light through them, must pass through very 
different densities, and accordingly suffer 
very great refractions, as great at least as 
could be caused by one thin plate of glass, 
which, notwithstanding, will very fully pro- 
duce the same phenomenon. From thence, 
therefore, undoubtedly that appearance 
must arise; for it is most highly absurd to 
imagine that fire darted with such a rapi- 
dity, can from any assignable cause de- 
viate in fact from a right line in the man- 
ner it appears to us; and this, if duly con- 
sidered, may probably be found a plenary 


solution. : J. LoGan. 





On the Stature and Figure of Old Persons. | 


Old persons are never so tall as they 
were in their prime; they stoop, and their 
height is otherwise, as I apprehend, dimi- 
nished ; and from what causes, it may be 
matter of some curiosity to inquire. 

If an aged person, suppose of seventy, 
sits upon a chair that is too high for him, 





for any long space of time, and his feet for — 
the time do not easily and fully touch the | 


ground, he will find a pain in his thigh bone, 


which, I presume, must be occasioned by | 
the weight of his legs and feet drawing it | 
downwards, and pressing it against the | 


edge of the seat or chair. This conse- 
quently induces a small degree of curva- 
ture in the bone, which, if the same thing 


be continued or repeated, will still be— 
greater to the diminution of the person’s | 
stature; for as the elasticity of the fibres | 


of the bone is, in such old subjects, in a 
great measure lost, the bone never totally 
recovers its pristine state. This, I conjec- 
ture, may be the reason of thigh bones, both 
of men and women, being found sometimes, 
as I have heard, in a state of flexion more 
than natural. 

The flesh of elderly people generally 
either wastes and shrinks, or it crows 
pasty, being deprived of its native and ju- 
venile elasticity. But now, in either case, 
the soles of the feet will of course grow 
flatter, to the prejudice of the person’s 
height. | 

These, indeed, are but trifling causes of 


the decrease of stature, in comparison of | 
what follows: for if the flesh in old sub- 

jects is subject to lose its elasticity, the | 
Now, itis a | 


cartilages are much more so. 


known fact, that people are taller in the | 


morning than at night, owing to the pres- 
sure of the upper parts in the day time, 
and whilst the party is in an upright pos- 


| 











FIGURE OF OLD PERSONS, 


ture, on the cartilages between the verte- 
bree of the neck and back; which carti- 
lages,in young subjects, by their spring re- 
sume their tone and former dimensions, by 
recumbency or the horizontal position of 
the body during sleep, the incumbent weight 
or pressure being for that interval, and by 
that posture, removed; and for this reason, 
every youthful person is actually tallest in 
the morning. But this is far from being 
the case with the aged. The cartilages in 
them are grown dry and thin, and spring- 
less, whereby the stature will perpetually 
continue at the lowest pitch. And as the 
interstices of the vertebree are consequent- 
ly enlarged, (to say nothing of the relaxed 
state of the sinews and ligaments) the head, 
by its weight, will moreover naturally fall 
forward, and a bending in the back will 
ensue, and chiefly in the weaker parts, 
about the loins and the small of the back. 
Hence comes in some measure that incur- 
vation so remarkable in old persons, and of 
which the poets have not failed to take 
notice? hence Otway makes the hag or 
witch in the Orphan to be 


“« ________ with age grown double.” 


And so Sackville, in Higgins’s Tales of 
Princes, p. 263. 

“ And next in order sad old age we found, 

His beard all hoare, his eyes hollow and blind, 
With drouping chere still poring on the ground. 
As on the place where nature him assign’d 

To rest.” 

A weakness in the thorax or chest, by 
which it becomes unable to support in the 
best and most upright manner, the weight 
of the head and parts above, contributes 
mainly to this apparent incurvation. And 
this weakness in that part, of which old 
persons are very sensible, and often will 
complain of, saying, how hollow they find 
themselves there, with a weariness and a 


| small degree of pain, is owing, I conceive, 


partly to the relaxation of the tendons of 
the neck, particularly the aponeurosis, 
which lets the head drop, as it were, and 
press the more upon the thorax ; and part- 
ly to the dead and fixed state, as now they 
are deprived of their spring, of the carti- 
lages of the ribs, whereby the os ensiforme 
is but ill supported and fortified against 
this new and additional weight, yea rather 
gives way and yields unto it. Whatever 
is the cause, the os, or cartilago ensifor- 
mis, certainly does not duly and adequate- 
ly perform its function in this advanced 
stage of life. 

An anatomist might probably say a great 


I deal more on this subject, and illustrate it 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—SWEARING IN DISCOURSE, 7 


far better. To him [ shall therefore leave 
it, (and it certainly deserves his regard) 
only adding, it would give me pleasure to 
see it further and more masterly consider- 


ed. T. Row. 





Experiments in Natural Philosophy. 


Mr. Urban—An account of a loaf load- 
ed with quicksilver being thrown into water 
tu discover the body of a person sunk un- 
der the surface, which could only become 
stationary (if it did so) from attraction, en- 
couraged me to offer the following, in hopes 
that some one may improve upon the hint. 

Being under the Cliff, at Scarborough, I 
observed two persons looking very earnest- 
ly at the different oozing of the water that 
dribbled down the sides, and tasting the 
moisture by dipping in their fingers. I 
went to them, and found them Germans. 
They were very obliging; and, as I under- 
stood the language, informed me they were 
very well versed in searching after mines, 
whch by thus tasting the water they could 
discover. I mentioned what I had heard 
of the divining rod, in use on the Mendip 
Hills, in Somersetshire, which bends when 
held over places that contain metallic ore: 
they said that might well be, for a piece of 
gold, silver, or any metal, suspended on the 
end of a very slender switch, when carried 
over a mine of the same metal, would be 
so attracted as to bend the end of the stick. 
Some time after, I happened to be at a sil- 
versmith’s at Bath, who had a very curious 
pair of scales, enclosed in a glass case. I 
admired them; and he said they would 
weigh to the 200th part of a grain; and 
there lay in the window a block of solid 
silver, about six inches square and two 
inches thick. What the abovementioned 
persons told me at Scarborough came into 
my head, and I thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to try how far what they said was 
true. I, therefore, had a shilling put into 
one scale, and the beam, which was about 
18 inches long, made perfectly level by 
weights in the other scale; then I intro- 
duced the block of silver under the scale 
that had the shilling, and the beam drop- 
ped at that end a full quarter of an inch, 
and stood there until the block of silver 
was removed, when it immediately return- 
ed to the equipoise and level it was be- 
fore: and this we repeated several times, 
and it always answered the same. These 
curious scales were enclosed in the glass 


case, and the door shut, at every experi- 
ment. 





\ 











The other matter, I think, may be made 
useful for keeping metal pipes or boilers 
from the furring, or stony excrescence, that 
lodges from boiling water often in them. 
A friend of mine at Rochester, put a com- 
mon flat shell of an oyster into a new tea- 
kettle, and kept it in two or three years. 
During all the time the shell was in the 
tea-kettle, the tea-kettle gathered no fur, 
but all the furring settled on the oyster 
shell, which I have in my possession now, 
and which is about two inches thick, and 
something bigger than it was when put in, 
and perfectly smooth at the bottom, and 
where at the edge it had from time to time 
slipped against the side of the tea-kettle, 
in appearance like a hone you set razors 
on; but on the top of the shell the fur was 
like any thing boiling up, curly and uneven. 
The water there comes from chalky lands. 
I live in Essex, and have tried the shell, 
which also gathered the fur, but of a differ- 
ent appearance, being more like smooth 
sand or gravel; but the shell increased in 
thickness. If this can be turned to account, 
in respect to keeping boilers and pipes 
clear, or showing the nature of the land 
through which the streams have passed, I 
shall be happy. H. 


On the Custom of Swearing in Discourse. 


Mr. Urban, 

That the vice of swearing in common 
discourse, is at this day but too frequent 
in this nation, will be owed: but then, I 
think, it is chiefly found amongst the lower 
sort of people; and I remember an obser- 
vation I have read somewhere “That it 
came in at the head, but is going out at the 


tail:” I hope the observation is true, and 
thatin time this horrible custom will total- 


_ly vanish, both in head and tail. However, 


this implies that at first it prevailed most 
amongst the nobility and gentry, and “To 
swear like a lord,” and “To swear like an 
emperor,” are expressions of the same de- 
notement, and which, I dare say, have 
often sounded in your ears. It is astonish- 
ing with what facility our kings would for- 
merly swear at every turn. The form used 
by Henry VIII. was, By the mother of God, 
and accordingly Shakspeare, adhering to 
the history, introduces him, saying, 


“ -Now, by my holy dame.” 
And again, 
** By God’s blest mother.” 
And afterwards, 
«“ By holy Mary.” 
Shak. Hen. VU. Act. 3 Sc. 4. 
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8 CACSES OF DRYNESS IN DEAD BODIES, 


The oath of the Conqueror was “ By the | 


splendour of God,” see Hapin, p. 165, 180. 
in Vt. and that of Rufus, as we are told, 
“ By St. Luke’s face,” for so Rapin, I. p.189. 
“Whereupon the king told the monk, swear- 
ing by St. Luke’s face, his usual oath, that he 
best deserved the abbey, and should have it 
for nothing.” But I think there is a great 
mistake in this matter; for though the Ro- 
man church pretends to have the head of St. 
Luke, both at Prague and at Rome, (See 
Patrick’s Devotions of the Romish Church, 
p. 14.) yet I think Rufus did not swear by 


the face of St. Luke, but by the face of 


Christ. In the monkish historian Eadma- 
rus, this prince swears four times: Ist. per 
sanctum vultum de Luca, p. 19. 2d. Per 


vultam dei, p. 30. 3d. Per vultum de Luca, 


p- 47. And lastly, per vultum dei again, 
p. 54. It appears to me that the king in- 
tended the same oath in all the four places, 
and that if he designed to swear by St. 
Luke’s face, in those two instances where 
St. Luke.is mentioned, he would have said 
per vultum Luce, and not per vultum 
de Luca, for per vultum de Luca cannot sig- 
nify St. Luke’s face, that is, it is not equi- 
valent to per vultum Luce, the Latin wri- 
ters never using de by way of periphrasis 
for the genitive case.* And therefore I 
take the truth of the matter to be this, that 
whereas, in every case, the king intended 
to swear by God’s face, or the face of 
Christ, he meant more especially to swear 
by some particular one painted by St. Luke, 
of whose works, as a painter, the ancients 
pretended, as I think the Romanists still 
do, to have many specimens. See Dr. Cave’s 
Lives of the Apostles, p. 180. ‘Thus the 
faces of Christ being various, first his real 
face; secondly, the veronica, or his face im- 
pressed upon the handkerchief, concerning 
which see Calmet’s Dict. in voc.; and 
thirdly, this painted by St. Luke; the king 
chose to swear by this last, and this last 
might very well be expressed by per sanc- 
tum vultum de Luca, that is, de Luca fac- 
tum. The conclusion is, that the usual oath 
of king William Rufus, was not by St. 


‘Luke’s face, but by the face of Christ, de- 


picted by St. Luke, who is said to have 
been very skilful in that profession, is at 
this day the reputed patron of the painters, 
and concerning whom and his works, as an 
artist, much I presume may be seen in a 





* When lord Lyttelton’s History of Henry II. 
was published, in which this oath received a dif- 
ferent interpretation, Dr. Pegge retracted his 
opinion, and received a letter from his lordship, 
acknowledging the candour with which it was 
relinquished. 

















tract of Greyer the Jesuit, (and something 
probably about his portraitures of Jesus 
Christ) but for my part, I have not the 
book by me. 


On the Causes of Dryness in Dead Bodies. 


Mr. Urban, 

If the silence of the grave can sometimes 
afford a theme of instruction, the following 
occurrence, may perhaps occasion a specu- 
lative mind to take wing, in search of new 
discoveries. ’ 

In digging up the earth, to lay a founda- 
tion for a vault, in the church of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, the workmen broke 
into an old coffin, in which they found the 
body of a woman: which, from the condi- 
tion it was then in, must have been buried 
many years. ‘The skin and flesh were en- 
tirely dried up; and appeared to be of 
the same consistency of vellum or parch- 
ment: and in colour very much resembling 
the latter. The features were all perfect, 
except the nose, which was almost gone; 
and the mouth, the upper lip of which, on 
the right, was in some measure decayed. 
The nails were all perfect on the hands ; 
and on the left foot appeared something, 
like the remains of a stocking; which, upon 
examination, was thicker than ordinary, 
and made of thread. 

As curiosity, Mr. Urban, had drawn a 
creat many people to the church, to view 
these uncorrupted remains of mortality, L 
went there among the rest, with a design 
to enter upon a cool and deliberate exami- 
nation of the matter, and to discover, if 
possible, the cause of such a preservation. 
The workmen were unable to give me any 
satisfaction as to the exact length of time 
it had lain in the ground: no plate or in- 


| scription of any kind being found upon the 


spot, or thereabouts, even to warrant a con- 
jecture. I measured the figure, and found 
the length of it to be four feet eleven inches. 
“From the common fate that attends objects 
of this nature, one would have expected, 
that these remains, upon being exposed to 
the air, would have undergone a sensible, 
if not a total dissolution; but, although this 
figure was handled and examined many 
days, little or no alteration ensued. There 
was nothing in the appearance that was 


ghastly or odious, like what we experience 


from the view of a body recently buried: 
but, to speak in the language of a medalist, 
there was a venerable rouge on the figure, 
that was rather inviting; for it bore a 
strong resemblance to an Egyptian mum 
my, stripped of its bandages. 














CAUSES OF DRYNESS IN DEAD BODIES. 


The simple curiosity of an inconsiderate 
mind is a passion easily gratified, and to 
the multitude the bare sight of these re- 
inains is found sufficient. Buta rational 
curiosity cannot rest here. It is this that 
searches, examines, traces up things to 
their first causes, and wades with infinite 
pleasure through all the narrower channels 
that lead to the main spring-head. The 
inquiry to be pursued here, is, to what 
cause is the preservation of this body to be 
ascribed ? 

In the decay of bodies committed to the 
earth, there seems to be but one operative 
cause: and that is, the humidity of the 
body. ‘The cadaverous moisture induces 
putrefaction, and that, a dissolution. The 
intestines, from their laxity, porosity, and 
humidity, are the first parts that are liable 
to corruption: from these, the contagion 
spreads gradually through the whole body; 
and the bones are soon stripped of the 
flesh that covered them. Itis evident this 
was not the case here; and how came it 
otherwise. 

As there seems to be one cause of putre- 
faction, so there seem to be three causes of 
preservation, in the case of interred bodies: 
1. Embalming—2. Dry sand—3S. Extreme 
age. As to the first, upon the most rigo- 
rous inspection that could be made, this 
body appeared never to have undergone 
this operation. No incision of any kind 
was visible on the stomach, or any other 
criterion, to favour such a surmise. 

As to the second cause, itis well known, 
that dry sand will imbibe, by attraction, 
the humid effluvia of bodies: and as it par- 
takes of an attractive, but not a repellent 
quality, human bodies have been found en- 
tire after a long course of time, where they 
have lain in such a stratum. As, on the 
contrary, where the soil has been naturally 
moist; and from that quality, repels as 
well as attracts, bodies are soon consumed. 
But upon viewing the earth, where this 
body lay, it appeared to be a soft loam, ra- 
ther damp than otherwise: and one would 
have imagined at first, that as all the bo- 
dies which were hereabouts, except this, 
were decayed, that this lay in a stratum of 
earth of a different nature. But, on exa- 
mination, the earth was every where the 
same, and no sand visible any where. 

The third cause seems most likely to 
give some light into this matter, which is 
that of extreme old age. It is obvious, that 
in this period of life, the radical moisture 
begins to subside, and that dryness ensues, 
which is the consequence, when the pores 














are fewer in number, and the perspiration | 
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altogether insensible. At this juncture, 
there is a more firm adhesion uf the flesh to 
the bones; a contact and union formed be- 
tween hoth, that seems to admit of no se- 
paration; not unlike the case of fruit and 
other bodies, whose moisture has been ex- 
haled by the sun’s heat; we find their com- 
ponent parts more compact and united, 
and the disunion of them difficult. An in- 
stance of this kind, we had some years ago, 
in the workhouse of this parish. It was the 
case of Margaret Patten, who lived to the 
ave of 113. Nature’s heat and moisture had 
been so far exhausted in this woman, that 
she might be said to have lived in two differ- 
ent bodies; her muscles, tendons, sinews, 
and other ramous parts, a long time before 
her death, being entirely ossified. Should 
her remains be viewed at this time, they 
would probably attord an entertainment to 
a rational curiosity, noways inferior to 
that which we have lately experienced in 


' this church. 


Among many instances, that might be 
produced to confirm this hypothesis; that 
the incorruption of dead bodies is some- 
times owing to old age; I shall mention 
but one. It occurs in a book, entitled, 
The History of the Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster ; published by Mr. Widmore, 
librarian to the dean and chapter of that 
church. The book is only in the possession 
of the subscribers, and therefore I shall 
transcribe the ay 

“ Abbot Estney, died in 1498, and was 
buried on the south side of St. John the 
Evangelist’s chapel. August 17, 1706, by 
digging near Estney’s tomb, in a large cot- 
fin, lined with lead, his corpse, clothed in 
crimson silk, was found entire.” 

The incorruption of Estney’s body and 
that of this woman, were certainly owing 
to the same cause. The dry season of old 
age had entirely absorbed the radical mois- 
ture, the cohesion of all the parts became 
more uniform and contracted: and by these 
means, putrefaction was resisted. Such 
persons as these had possibly a vigour of 
constitution, equal to that of old Massinis- 
sa, introduced by Tully in his inimitable 
treatise De Senectute. “Arbitror te audire,” 
says this master of language, “Scipio, hospes 
tuus avitus Massinissa que faciat hodie, 
nonaginta annos natus: nullo imbre, nullo 
frigore adduci, ut capite operto sit: sum- 
mam in eo corporis siccitatem.” 

Yours, &c. E. B. 

(Dugdale, in his history of St. Paul’s 
church, remarks that among the rubbish of 
the old fabric, when it was pulled down, 
the body of bishop Braybroke was found 





10 FIRST COFFEE HOUSE IN ENGLAND. 


in a leaden coffin; and though it had been 


buried more than 260 years, as by the in-’ 


scription appeared, yet it was not in the 
least inclined to putrefaction, the flesh, si- 
news and skin, being so dried to the bones, 


that when it was set upright it stood as stiff 
The same author tells us of 


as a board. 
two other bodies found at the same time 
dried in the same manner; and mentions 
besides, the corpse of William Parr, mar- 
quis of Northampton, found in the choir of 
St. Mary’s church, Warwick, in whose cof- 
fin, though interred 50 years before, the 
rosemary and bays were also as fresh as if 
they had not been laid in it ten days. This 
he ascribes to the heat and dryness of the 
dust in which the bodies lay, and not to the 
sanctity of the persons, as was the prevail- 


_ ing opinion in his time. ] 





House in England. 
Mr. Urban, 


I here send you some historic matter re- | 


specting the use of coffee, tea, and choco- 
late in this kingdom. Little could our an- 
cestors of two centuries back suppose that 
their descendants would be reduced to the 
necessity of sending to the east and west- 


ern Indies for the materials for a comfort- | 


able breakfast. There is a gradation in 
customs, which often originate from indi- 
viduals. Tradition ascribes the smoking of 
tobacco to sir Walter Raleigh. It is ob- 
served by Ant. a Wood (Ath. Oxon. IL. 
1140,) that while Nathaniel Conopius, a 
Cretan born, continued in Balliol College, 


in Oxford, which he left in 1648, he made | 
the drink for his own use called coffee, and | 


usually drank it every morning, being the 


first, as the ancients of that house informed | 


him, that was ever drunk in Oxon. In the 
year 1650, we learn from the same author 
(Life. 8vo. v. Index,) “Jacob a Jew opened 
a coffey house at the Angel in the parish 


ef St. Peter in the East, Oxon, and there it 


was by some, who delighted in noveltie, | 
ably varies. 


drank. In 1654, Cirques Jobson, a Jew and 
Jacobite, born near Mount Libanus, sold 


coffey in Oxon; and in 1655, Arth. Till- | 


ard, apothecary, sold coffey publicly in his 
ease against All Souls Coll. This cof- 
fey house continued till his majesties re- 
turne and after, and then they became 
more frequent, and had an excise set upon 
coffey.” The author of the “ New View of 
London” (1708, p. 30.) found it recorded, 
“that one James Farr, a barber, who kept 
the coffee house which is now the Rainbow, 
by the Inner Temple Gate (one of the first 





in England,) was in the year 1657, present- 
ed by the inquest of St. Dunstan’s in the 
West, for making and selling a sort of li- 
quor called coffee, as a great nuisance and 
prejudice of the neighbourhood, &c. And 
who could then have thought London would 


_ ever have had near 3000 such nuisances,and 
_ that coffee would have been (as now, 1708) so 
_ much drunk by the best of quality and phy- 


' 
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_sicians®” The frequency of coffee houses 
_at and soon after the Restoration is appa- 


rent from several authorities. In the 


_“Kingdom’s Intelligencer,” a weekly pa- 


per, published by authority, in 1662, are 
inserted four advertisements of these arti- 
cles, of which I have selected the last as 
being the fullest; which is the paper from 
Monday, Dec. 22, to Dec. 29. 1662. 

“At the coffee-house in Exchange-alley 


is sold by retail the right coffee-powder 


| 


from 4 to 6s, 8d. per pound, as in good- 
Particulars respecting the first Coffee | 


ness; that pounded in a morter at 2s. Gd. 


per pound; also that termed the East India 


berry at 18d. per pound; and that termed 


the right Turkie berry well garbled at 3s. 


per pound, the ungarbled for lesse, with 

directions gratis how to make and use the 
=) 

_same: likewise there you may have choco- 


latte, the ordinary pound boxes at 2s. 6d. 
per pound, the perfumed from 4 to 10s. 
per pound; also sherbets made in Turkie 


_of lemons, roses, and vivlets perfumed; 
_and tea according to its goodness. For all 
_ which if any gentlemen shall write or send, 


they shall be sure of the best, as they shall 
order, and to avoid deceit, warranted under 
the house seal, viz. Morat the Great, &c. 
Further, all gentlemen that are customers 
and acquaintance are (the next New-year’s 
day) invited at the signe of the Great Turk 
at the new coffee-house in Exchange-alley, 
where coffee will be on free-cost.” 4nd so 


may be to the world’s end, was added in 
the preceding of Dec. 20. In the two for- 


mer of Aug. 4, and Oct. 13, the terms are 
“tea or cliaa, according to its goodness ;” 
unluckily no price is any where mentioned 
to this article; in the others it consider- 
Coffee in the first advertise- 


ment was from 2s. 6d. to 5s. In the second 


the same, a better sort at 4s. and the best 


of all at 6s. per pound. The right Turky 


berry at 2s. 8d. The India berry, sweet 


and good,at 18d. per. pound, of which at 


present in divers places there is musty, 
bad, which the ignorant for cheapness do 
buy, and is the cause of such bad coffee as 
is drunk in divers places. Chocolatta in 
the first pound boxes at 2s. the perfumed 


_at4s. 6s. 10s. 16s.and the very best at 20s. 


per pound. In the second, the perfumed 
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THE DISCOVERY SHIPS, 1k 


at 4s. to 10s. per pound. In the last, cof- 
fee rose 8d. higher than in the preceding 
week. 

In the year 1665 appeared in 4to. a -fa- 
cetious poem, with the title of “The Cha- 
racter of a Coffee-house: Wherein is con- 
tained a description of the persons usually 
frequenting it, with their discourse and 
humours: as also the admirable vertues of 
coffee. By an Eye and Ear-witness.” It 
begins : 


A Coffee-house, the learned hold 

{tis a place where Coffee’s sold ; 

This derivation cannot fail us, 

For where Ale’s vended that’s an Alehouse. 


The author mentions the signs of the Great 
Morat, the Sultan, Sultaness: 


John’s admir’d curled pate, 

Or the Great Mogul in’s chair of state, 
Or Constantine the Grecian, 

Who fourteen years was th’ onely man 
That made Coffee for the great Bashaw, 
Although the man he never saw: 

Or if yousee a Coffee-cup 

Fill’d from a Turkish pot, hung up 
Within the clouds, &c. 


He then proceeds to the company, and the | 


several liquors: 


The Gallant he for Tea doth call, 

The Usurer for nought at all ; 

Pragmatic he doth intreat, ; 
That they will fill him some Beau-cheat ; 
The Virtuoso he cries hand me, 

Some Coffee mixt with Sugar-candy ; 
Phanaticus (at last) says, come, 

Bring me some Aromaticum : 

The Player bawls for Chocolate : 

All which the Bumkin wond’ring at, 
Cries Ho, my Masters! what d’ye speak, 
D’ye call for drink in Heathen Greek ? 
Give me some good old Ale or Beer, 

Or else I will not drink I swear. 


That these houses soon became pl F | meee ig 
remy fli | 90, the ships fell in with islands, which 


general resort is very evident: 


Of all some and all conditions, 

Even Vintners, Surgeons, and Physicians, 
The Blind, the Deaf, and aged Cripple, 
Do here resort, and Coffee tipple. 


I shall conclude this account with one line, 
which carries back the liquor farther than 
is generally known: 


Spic’d Punch (in bowls) the Indians quaff. 


Let us come now to tea with eggs. (Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Book of Receipts, Lond. 
1669, 8vo. p. 155.) 

The Jesuite that came from China, ann. 
1664, told Mr. Waller, that there they use 
it sometimes in this manner: “To near a 
pint of the infusion, take two yolks of new 
laid eggs, and beat them very well with as 
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much fine sugar as is sufficient for this 
quantity of liquor; when they are very well 
incorporated, pour your tea upon the eggs, 
and sugar, and stir them well together. 
So drink it hot. This is when you come 
home from attending business abroad, and 
are very hungry, and yet have not conveni- 
ency to eat presently a competent meal. 
This presently discusseth and satisfieth all 


' rawness and indigestion of the stomach, 


flyeth suddenly over the whole body and 
into the veins, and strengtheneth exceed- 
ingly, and preserves one a good while from 
necessity of eating. Mr. Waller findeth 
all those effects of it thus with eggs.” 

It is certain that it was a favourite liquor 
with this poet, as we may infer from his 
verses on it: 


The Muse’s friend, Tea, does our fancy aid ; 
Repress those vapours which the head invade ; 
And keeps that palace of the soul serene. 


King William, it has been said, was fond 


_ of this beverage; and from the same autho- 
rity of report, in his time it was three 


pounds a pound. Yours, &c. B 


THE DISCOVERY SHIPS. 


Few particulars of their highly interest 


_ Ing voyage have yet transpired, the officers 


_and crew of the Hecla confining themselves 





to casual observations, until their comman- 
der shall have laid his journal before the 
lords of the admiralty. We understand, 
however, that lieutenant Parry entered by 
Lancaster Sound, proceeded over captain 
Ross’s special chart of land, and reached 
in the parallel of 74 or 75, 114 or 115 west, 
about 550 miles farther than captain Ross 
asserted the polar sea to be navigable. In 


continued successively till they reached 
the extreme westerly point of one in 115, 
where winter overtook them. They win- 
tered in a snug bay in Lancaster Sound, 
and did not get clear of the ice till 5th 
August, this year. From October till Fe- 
bruary, or for about 100 days, they were 
in darkness; but with abundance of whole- 
some provisions and other requisite com- 
forts, they passed the time very agreeably. 
The crew were amused with games of every 


_ kind, and occasionally they acted plays for 


mutual entertainment. On the breaking 
up of the ice this season, attempts were 
made to proceed westerly, but immense 
barriers of ice, from the polar sea to the 


northward, shut up all hope of succeeding 
| in the parallel of 74; and before they could. 
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BANK UNITED STATES, &c. 


rences in your quarter of the Union, which 
have any thing peculiar attending them. 

I think, 1 answered your former letter. 

I left with Mr. Small, bookseller, a corres- 
pondent of Mr. Gale, at Raleigh, a little 
attempt at an epitome of agriculture, and 
our almanac for 1818. I have in the lat- 
ter condensed information on the subject of 
salt,as amanure. I wish you may receive 
them, and endeavour to have experiments 
tried with salt, which would be highly be- 
neficial, if half what is said of it be true. 
The great mistake has hitherto been, using 
it too lavishly. In the epitome, I dwell 
much on the dactylis, because I know its 
value; having constantly sown it for a 
period of 40 years. All beasts are fond of 
it, both as pasture and hay. It is perma- 
-nent, whilst clover is short lived. It grows 
in the shade luxuriantly; and hence it is 
called orchard-grass.—The English name 
is cock-foot. Any soil is suitable, if not 
wet. A sandy loam of good staple is the 
fittest. I generally sow it on my wheat in 
the antumn, covering the seed (a bushel 
and a peck to an half, per acre) with the 
last harrowing. Some sow it in the spring; 
but I prefer the fall. I sow on my wheat, 
in February or March, about 6 pounds per 
acre of red clover; and these plants are 
ready for the scythe at the same time. The 
ovchard grass should be cut for hay when 
the panicles are fairly formed, and this is 
about the time when the heads of the clover 
vegin to turn. For seed, it must be ripe; 
and some let it stand too long, for this pur- 
pose ; so that the straw is rigid and the 
leavesdry. It is best to raise a spot pur- 
posely for seed; whereof it furnishes great 
plenty. It is not a plant native in a poor 
soil. 

The famous Dr. Richardson, the patron 
and promoter of the culture of fiorin, 
which is his passion and never ending de- 
light, could not pay the dactylis a greater 
compliment, than he does in a publication, 
1813, on fiorin grass. He says, “ were I 
to follow my own judgment alone, I should 
have put this grass in the first class.” But 
carried away by his passion for fiorin, he 
places it next to it—in the second class. 
The fact is, that neither grass suits the 
same soil. Fiorin thrives only in boggy and 
wet soils, and dactylis in reasonably dry 
grounds. He had a newspaper dispute 
with a rival, on the question—who intro- 
duced the dactylis first into England r— 
Neither of them made out above 28 years. 
Thad cultivated it here (unremittingly) be- 
fore either of them knew the plant; with- 
out valuing myself on any priority ; which 
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it seems was made a point of, by these © 


zealous antagonists. So that you see it 
was an object deemed worthy the contest, 
stimulated by agricultural pride. 

In the publications I sent you, some sa- 
tisfaction as to some of your questions 
will probably be found; and if not, I will 
give any explanations. 

I have, the last seed time, after sowing 
my wheat, scattered on strips, before har- 
rowing in the grain—at the rate of two 
bushel of plaster to the acre—then salt, 
at the rate of one and one and half bush- 
els to the acre—then the seed damped and 


rolled in plaster—then dung alone. I shall 
See next harvest the results. 
In Poulson’s paper, (which may reach you) 
an account, from Scotland, of wonderful 
_ effects in destroying grubs in an oat crop, 
_by mixing with six bushels of seed oats, 
_an halfa peck of salt. The experiment 
succeeded after repeated trials. 


I published 


Yours very truly, 
RicHarpD PErers. 
G. W. Jeffries, Esq. 


fiecord. 


BANK UNITED STATES. 
January 2, 1821. 

The following gentlemen have been appoint- 
ed directors of the Bank of the United States, 
for the ensuing year, by the President of the 
United States, viz. 

Langdon Cheves, Nicholas Biddle, and John 
Connelly, of Philadelphia; James Wilson, of Bal- 
timore ; Charles E. Dudley, of New York. 

And at an election held by the stockholders, 
at the Bank of the United States, on the first 
and second instant, the following gentlemen 











_were duly elected directors for the ensuing 
year, Viz 


Pierce Butler, Thomas M. Willing, Gustavus 


_ Colhoun, James Schott, Samuel Wetherill, Silas 


E. Weir, James C. Fisher, Thomas P. Cope, 
Samuel Carswell, Henry Pratt, William Steven- 
son, John Coulter, and Robert Fleming, of Phi- 
ladelphia; John Potter, of South Carolina; Geo. 
Hoffman and Robert Gilmore, jun. of Maryland; 
Robert Lenox and Archibald Gracie, of New 
York; Nathaniel Silsbee and David Sears, “of 
Massachusetts. ; 

And at a meeting of the directors, held at the 
banking house, this evening, at five o’clock, 
Lancpon Cueves, Esq. was unanimously elected 
president for the ensuing year. 





Pennsylvania.—The following resolutions have 
been laid on the table of the Senate of this state, 
by Mr. Conyngham: 

Resolved, That the governor, attorney gene- 
ral, Samuel Sitgreaves of Northampton county, 
John Tod of Bedford county, and Charles Smith 
of Lancaster county, esquires, be and they are 
hereby constituted a board, to revise the judi- 
ciary system of this commonwealth, and that 
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ENGLAND—LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 






they meet at the seat of government in the 
month of August next, or at such time as may 
be agreed on by a majority of them, to prepare, 
during the recess of the legislature, and report 
to the next session, with all necessary detail, a 
complete judiciary system, comprising the or- 
ganization of courts, ‘the regulation of | practice, 
the duties of judicial and ministerial officers of 
the court, the lien and effect of judgments and 
executions, and all other matters incident to the 
administration of justice. 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of providing by law 
for the appointment of a state reporter, whose 
duty shall be to attend the judges of the su- 
preme court at their several courts in bank, and 
publish a correct report of their decisions. 





The legislature of South Carolina has passed 
a law to estanlish a professorship of geology in 
the South Carolina college. 

A bill has also been passed, i imposing a fine of 
10,000 dollars on the opening of lottery offices, 
and selling lottery tickets in any way, unless 
authorized by the state. 


The legislature of North Carolina have passed 
an act “for the relief of honest debtors,” which 
abolishes imprisonment for debt. 


A bill has been passed by the legislature of 
Missouri, fixing the temporary seat of govern- 
ment at St. Charles, until the year 1826. 


The Louisiana Advertiser of the 29th Novem- 
ber, says: “The senators from Missouri have, 
we understand, gone to Washington, under the 
injunctions of their state, to vote against the 
ratification of this treaty (the Spanish); and it 
does seem to us that the western states, as well 
as Louisiana, will not be true to themselves, if 
they do not protest against its ratification.” 


England —The most prominent intelligence 
contained in the papers, is the fate of the bill 
of pains and penalties against the queen, before 
the House of Lords. On the 9th November, the 
question on ordering the bill to a second read- 
ing was taken, and carried by a majority of 28. 
On the 10th, the question on the third reading, 
was carried by only a majority of 9. Upon this 
state of things, a peer was about introducing a 
motion, when the earl of Liverpool rose and 
gave notice, that in the nearly balanced state of 
opinion in the house, he and his associates in the 
ministry, did not think it proper to prosecute 
the bill any further, and he should, therefore, 
instead of moving the question that the bill do 
now pass, move that it should be taken that day 
six months. This intelligence was received with 
the liveliest cheers in the house, and is in fact 
a formal withdrawal of the bill. 

This event, as might be expected, produced 
great commotion in the public mind. London 
was illuminated for several successive nights. 

IAS 





Died, On the Ist. inst. Reeve Lewis, merchant |, - . 
Hence the following proportion 24 : 48 3 


of this city 
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_ of Chios. 


the following theorern:— 
cold, induced by the evaporation of spirits 
_ of different degrees of strength, are propor- 

tional to the strength of those spirits, reck- 
_oning from the degree of cold induced by 


same spite 
the third with water. 
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Literature.—M. Kou- 


_mas, first professor in the great college at 


Smyrna, and distinguished by his learning 
among the Greeks, has just published at 


Vienna the two lash volumes of his Course 


of Philosophy. The whole work is a me- 


_thodical abstract of all the best composi- 


tions of the German philosophers. Its ob- 


ject is to instruct the Greeks in modern 


philosophy, and its circulation is likely to 


_be very considerable. 


The printing office established at Chios 
has commenced its operations, and is now 
in full activity. Its first production is an 
excellent discourse of M. the professor 
Bambas, read the year before last, at the 
opening of the course of the great college 
This work is so elegant in its 
typography, that it might seem to come 
from the presses of London or Paris. This 
office will gradually spread through Greece 


a number of valuable works that | may con- 
_ tribute to the regeneration of this once clas- 


sical land. 

A college on a large scale is about to be 
founded at Zagori, in the province of Epi- 
rus. The voluntary donations for this es- 


_tablishment amount already to sixty thou- 


sand francs. M. Neophytos Doucas, a 
learned Greek ecclesiastic, himself gave 


the sum of ten thousand francs. 


(Lond. Journ. of Science. 


Evaporation of Spirits.—Mr. Ritchie, 
of Perth, has published a curious statement 


respecting the evaporation of mixtures of 


He commences by 
“The decrees of 


alchohol ‘and water. 


the evaporation of water.” This is esta- 
blished ra following experiments: 
“Having® made three very delicate hy- 
grometers, git to Leslie’s colgstruc- 
tion, | moistened the bulb of one of them 
with strong, whiskey, the bulb of another 
with am istir equal g uantities of the 
sp “And the balb of 
watched the de- 
scent of the fluids in ®. stem till each had 






gained its maximum of cold, and marked 
the cold induced by the water 40, by the 
| dilute spirits 64, and by the strong spirits 
88. Now the difference between “40 and 


64, is 24, and between 40 and 88, is 48. 
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strength of the dilute : strength of the 
strong spirits. This [ have tried with dif- 
ferent proportions of spirits and water, in 
different states of the atmosphere, and 
found the same property uniformly obtain. 
The experiment requires to be performed 
with great delicacy and care, as the spirits 
soon acquire their maximum, after which 
the fluid in the stem begins to ascend.” 


[Annals of Philosophy. 


Spontaneous Combustion of Cloth— 
About twenty-five pieces of cloth, each of 
which contained nearly thirty ells, were 
deposited upon wooden planks in a cellar 
at Lyons, on the 8th July, 1815, in order 
to conceal them from the armies which 
then overran France. In the manufacture 


- of the cloth, 25lbs. of oi were used for a 


quintal of wool, and the cloth was quite 
greasy, each piece weighing from 80lbs. to 
90lbs. ‘The cellar had an opening to the 
north, which was carefully shut up with 
dung, and the door was concealed by bun- 
dies of vine props, which freely admitted 
the air. On the morning of the 4th of Au- 
gust, an intolerable smell was felt, and the 
person who entered the cellar was sur- 
rounded with a thick smoke which he could 
not support. A short time afterwards he 
re-entered with precaution, holding a stable 
lantern in his hand, and he was astonished 


to perceive a shapeless, glutinous mass, ap- | 


parently in a state of putrefaction. He 
then removed the dung from the opening, 
and as soon as a circulation of air was es- 
tablished, the cloth took fire. In another 
corner of the cellar lay a heap of stuffs 
which had been ungreased and prepared 
for the fuller, but they had suffered no 
change. The above particulars were care- 
fully established by M. Cochard. Comte 
rendu des Travaux de la Soc. Roy. d’Agri- 


culture, &c. de Lyons pour, 1817. 
| Edinb. Journ. 


Elder.—The leaves of the elder tree are 
often put into the subtertaneogs paths of 
the moles, to drive them from’ the garden. 
If fr@it-trees, flowering shrubs, corn, or 
vegetables, be wiped with the green leaves 
of elder branches, insectgjwill not attach 
to them. An infusion ese, leaves in 
water*is good to sprinkle dVer rose-buds 
and other flowers subject to blights and 
the devastations of caterpillars. 


Greece.—It is curious to observe the gra- 
dual disuse of Greek among the Greeks, 
produced by the change of their residence. 
In Greece the Turks speak only Greek; in 
Constantinople the Greeks speak both 




















Greek and Turkish, but only the former to 
each other; in Asia Minor, along the coast, 
they can speak Greek when addressed in 
it, but talk Turkish to each other. And in 
the interior parts of Asia Minor, they know 
no other language than Turkish. 


Among the new works lately advertised 
in the London papers are the following: 

A Treatise on the Art of Brewing. By 
F. Accum, author of the Treatise on Gas 
Lights, &c. 

A novel,in four volumes, entitled, “ Mel- 
moth the Wanderer.” By F. C. Maturin, 
author of the tragedy of Bertram. 





DOMESTIC. 


J. Robinson, Baltimore, has just publish- 
ed, “ The difficulties and temptations which 
attend the preaching of the gospel in great 
cities,” a sermon preached in the First 
Presbyterian Church in the city of Balti- 
more, October 19, 1820, at the ordination 
and installation of the Rev. Mr. Nevins, 
as pastor of said church, by Samuel Miller, 
D. D. professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Church Government in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States at Princeton. 


We understand that Dr. Gibson, profes- 
sor of Surgery in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is preparing for the press, “Out- 
lines of Pathological and Practical Sur- 
gery,” for-the use of students in the uni- 
versity. He proposes to give a condensed 
view of every disease, and to notice all the 
recent improvements in surgery. The work 
will probably be comprised in one royal 
octavo volume of about 600 pages small 
type. It cannot, we think, fail to excite 
a strong interest in all the students and 
professors of medicine throughout the coun- 


try. | Mat. Gaz. 


Proposals have been issued for publish- 


| igg a quarterly journal in Lexington, Ken- 


tucky, entitled, “ Western Minerva, or 
American Annals of Knowledge and Lite- 


rature.” 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


Subscriptions to the National Recorder may commence at 
any time, though it is desirable that they should begin with 
a volume: they may be withdrawn at the close of any vo- 
lume, provided notice be sent before any part of the next vo- 
lume hall have been forwarded, Payment to be made in 
July of each year for the whole year. Such as begin with the 
second volume of any year, to pay for that volume on the first 
of January following. 
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